Morris's data (1965) suggest that because the incarcerated husband has abdicated a major role within the family as primary wage earner, a key issue upon his return will be the ease with which he can assume these responsibilities. Thus the existence of suitable employment will be of vital importance in the offender's attempt to become integrated into the family and society as a whole. The existence of family ties may play an important role in the offender's ability to locate a job, as most jobs are obtained through personal contacts (Glaser 1969). Clearly, emotional factors will play an important role in the family's ability to reengage the offender; however, without the opportunity for securing suitable employment, the positive benefits to be derived from a supportive environment may well be minimized.
In addition to their role as husband, many male offenders are also fathers. Sack et al. (1976) have found that the parental role often becomes highly salient for incarcerated fathers. However, the reintegration of an ex-offender into the parental role with its attendant authority relationships may be especially problematic. LaPointe's (1977) data suggest that parental incarceration weakens the child's respect for the parent and may result in resentment and resistance when the parent tries to resume his position as an authority figure and to enforce moral principles that he or she has violated.
Clinical studies (Sack 1977, Sack et al. 1976) suggest that parental incarceration during a child's puberty may leave both male and female children particularly vulnerable to serious behavior problems such as delinquency and truancy. Data on families who have been able to reintegrate ex-offenders and to reestablish them successfully in parental roles would be extremely valuable in learning more about the intergenerational ramifications of incarceration and rehabilitation.
The impact of separation of parent and child is particularly apparent in the case of the female offender. Female inmates constitute only a very small percentage (3 percent) of the incarcerated population (U.S. Department of Justice 1976). Most female offenders are young, single, nonwhite, and of low socioeconomic status (Baunach 1979a, LaPointe 1977). Over 50 percent have at least one child, 23 percent of whom are under the age of 4 (McGowan and Blumenthal 1978, Ward and Kassebaum 1965, as cited in Baunach 1979a). Unlike the male offender with children, whose absence can be mediated by his wife, the female offender is likely to be a single parent with no spouse to fall back upon to oversee the safety and well-being of her children and to maintain the family unit as a viable social group. Female inmates repeatedly express doubts about their competency as mothers and worry about their ability to resume that role when released (Baunach 1979a, LaPointe 1977).e function of the degree of engagement in intrafamilial exchange nets.aluation. In D. Shichor and D. H. Kelly, eds., Critical Issues in Juvenile Delinquency. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington/Heath.
